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Improving Education In The West 



WICHE 

The Western Interstate "Commission for Higher Education 
is atibnprof it agency created inthe-195Qsby_t he-governor^ 
and legislatures of the 13'western states. Through inter 
; state sharing and research, WICHE helps states provide 
high-quality, cost-effective higher education to meet the 
human resource needs of the states and the education 
needs; of the citizens. WICHE serves Alaska, Arizona, 
California, Colprado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana* Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming.- 



Project Intent ; ^ 

WtCHE's project on Expanding Regional Cooperation fn 
Graduate and professional Education encourages 
resource sharing in graduate and professional education in 
the West by providing information about these programs 
throughout the region. The project is establishing'an 
information system that will enable higher education 
decision makers to plan for the future of graduate and 
professional education from a regional perspective. The 
graduate education project is supported by a. two-year 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York a^d by 
WICHE state dues through its Student Exchange Program. 

The project seeks to improve the effectiveness, and 
efficiency of graduate education in the West so that both 
students and taxpayers are better served* 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Graduate tuition levels in the thirteen western states vary widely^ 
for both resident and nonresident students." Resident graduate 
tuition ranged from a low of 170 dollars to a high of 1166 dollars,' 
a spread of 996 dollars. Nonresident tuition varied from 1028 dolfars 
to 2736 dollars, a range of 1708 dollars. V" 

The median resident tuition was 545 dollars compared to a median 
nonresident tuition of?1632 dollars. These dollar differences between 
resident and nonresident graduate tuition represent considerable price*' 
■barriers to many graduate, students. 

Despite these\uition barriers, large .numbers of students do migrate 
to attend graduate and first professional school. These numbers are 
greater, proportionally, from the smaller Western states where graduate 
offerings may. be limited. t - ; 

Only three states experienced a net out-migration of graduate. students " 
in Fall 1975, while only four states attracted more first professional 
students to institutions within their borders than the number of their 
.js.tate_res_tden.ts^attending f i rs t' professional -schooTs-i n other-states-.- — - 

\ ■ - . - ■ - - 

The migration of graduate and first- professional students has not been 
the subject of policy Research and evaluation from a regional perspective 
nor has the impact of tuition rates been viewed from a regional planning 



. ; RESIDENCE AND MOBILITY OFkRADUATE AND 

. PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS IN THE WEST 

^his^ briefnrcport contains a sunmary of data available on graduate tuitipn. 
and fees, numbers of graduate programs ancL.degr.efis conferred, ;and residence 
and mobility, thatis, the in- and out-migration of graduate and first pro- 
fessional students in the thirteen states that ^comprise the NICHE region. 

- Context * 

In developing their systems of higher education, western states have 
attempted to achieve several goals:' Access to Rostsecondary education " 
for all students seeking it; diversity of programmatic and institutional 
choices; the efficient use of t£X money; academic excellence appropriate 
to individual programs and institutions; and, responsiveness both to ~ 

society's need for trained manpower and the need of the individual stii- 

■* 

dent for self development* In pursuing these goals,,, the states havG 

^* 

understandably concentrated *their efforts and resources on their own 
citizens. One result o* this concentration has been to create price 
barrie rs- to students from other states* 

It is the gofll of the WICHF Project on Expanding Regional Cooperation* in 
Graduate and Professional Education to demonstrate that the reciprocal - 
lowering of tuition in these "states would facilitate both a freer inter- 
change of students among states and an -environment for cooperative inter- 

state and interinstitutional planning with respect to graduate and professional 

* 

education* The presentation and discussion of the data that follow should 
be viewed in this context* Regardless of the interpretations given, the 
data should prqy^info^ r~ fc 



Price Barriers/ 

"Higher levels of tuition charged to out-of-state students often deter a 

_' _ i__ _ „ _ __" _ .„ 

prospective graduate student from entering an institution in another state* 
even when that institution could serve the student's need more effectively 
than one in his or her state of residence. Table V summarizes the graduate 
level tuition and fees charged resident and nonresident students at public 
institutions in the thirteen WICHE states; Appendix A lists the 1977-78 
resident and nonresident graduate tuition for sixty-nine .state universities 
in the western United States. 

These exhibits illustrate the wide range of graduate 1 tuition in the West. 
For 1977-78* resident tuition charges ranged from a low of .170 dollars at 
several California state colleges to a high of 1166 dollars at the . 
University of Oregon, a spread of 996 dollars. Nonresident tuition charges 
varied from 1028 dollars at New Mexico Highlands University to-^736 dollars 
at the .Un' rsity of Washington and Washington State University,- a range 
of 1708 do.lars. 8ecause of this range of -tuitions, a graduate student 
might spend as little as 170 dollars per year to attend a.progcam in his 
or her home state or as much as 2736 dollars to attend an out-of-state /. 
public institution—a difference of over twenty-five hundred dollars; 

While these figures_are not reflective of programmatic Or institutional . 
differences, {and do not^consider .the_addit1onal- element of-p'rivate-uni- - 
versity offerings), they do reflect some of thfe economic considerations 
inherent in the student's choice of graduate programs. The taedian resident 
tuition among the sixty-nine institutions listed was 545 dollars and the 
mean was 546 dollars. In contrast* the median nonresident tuition was • 



Table 1 

X" AVERAGE GRADUATE TUITION AHD%FE"ES 

■ BY STATE, 1977-78 " 





Resident 
Tuition 


Non- 
Res ident 
Tuition 


Difference 

t ft Uft \ 

CR - NR) 


Alaska 


% 692 


. .$1292 


% 600 


Arizona 


433 


1560 


1127 _ 


California 
State Universities & Colleges 
University of California 


193 

_ _ 754 . 


1633 
-— 2659 


• 1440 ' . 
1905 

m 

1745 
1153 


Colorado 
University of Colorado/ 

Colorado State University 
Others" 


764 
600, 


2509 


Hawaii 


550 ' 


1375 


82$ 


Idaho 


410 


1357 


947 


Montana 
Universities 
Colleges 


580 t 
■514 


1948' • 
"1522 


1368 
1008 


Nevada 


643 


1689 ■ 


1047 


>lew -Mexico- 
University of Hew Mexico/ 
. New Mexico State University 

- Others 


518 
346 


/ 

. : . * , ^ 

1529" 
1040 - 


* 

1011 
694 


Oregon 


' 1155 


1302 


147 


lit ^ L 

Utah 


550 


1418 


868 


Washington 
University of Washington/ 

Washington State University 
Others 


740 

„ 651 


' 2736 
2256 


1996 
1605 


Wyoming 


434 


T40a 


966 


Average for the Region 

Mean - 
• Hediart 


546 
545 


1776 
1632 


1 147* 
1047**. 


Hiahest Tuition 




Lowest Tuition 





Resident— OREGON 
Nonresident-- WASHINGTON 



Resident— CALI FORM I A— Sta te l 
Universities and Colleges 
Nonresident— OREGON 



*1.e,, the arlthmeticanneart of the^jL1f/ersnces„aroong^verage^sWeTrtrand- 
~jionres4dent-fs :L S'1"T47~ - . 

**0ne-half the states have differentials of $1047 or less. 



1632 dollars and the mean 1776 dollars. Twelve institutions charged more 
than twenty-Six hundred dollars for nonresident tuition and fees. 

Con$eguences of* Price Barriers , ' 

The desire of states to, give priority to the educational needs of their own 

citizens is -proper and fair. In addition, states face specific pressures 

motivating them to create price barriers. Among these are: . 

" ~ - ' 

t The dirinution of federal and other nonstate sources of financial 

assistance to and support" for graduate students and Institutions. ; 

- - 

• Student demands for access.and equity whicft have Ted to the'expansion 
•of graduate and professional programs. * - 

* ■ ^ 

• Professional licensing and certification requirements w^ich require 
graduate-level continuing education, thus .'creating a demand for 
services. - " v 

• A stable* rather than expanding, resource base .from which to accommodate 
these pressures leading, in many cases, to the implementation of policies 

restriccing. the ' enrol V*nt of^nonresidents., ; 

- * / 

/ > 

Pressures giving rise to tuition surcharges for nonresidents may have the 
unintended consequence of contributing to unnecessary program development. As 
states simultaneously raise tuition barriers tq nonresident students, out-of- 
state opportunities for their own students ara; similarly constrained. This 
means that access to certain programs may be severely limited for students , 
unless- those programs are offered in the student's home state. Thus, 



each state 1s led to develop a comprehensive array of academic programs, 
Including programs whtch are highly specialized and could'be developed more 
efficiently on a regional basis. This situation may contribute to. the - 
development of pore programs than are needed to meet regional needs. 

This condition of possible program redundancy and duplication is suggested 
by the data in. Appendix B, which aggregates the number of doctoraf =5 p^^ms - 
offered in, six. western states {Alaska, 'Idaho; Montana, -New Mexico, Oregon, 
and Washington) by broad. subject areas, . Reference to this table provides 
the reader with an indication' of the number of doctoral programs which did 
not award any^ degrees in 1975-76 and the relativelyJ[ow average number of 
degrees conferred per program. If these data are indicative of the situa- 
tion throughout t^e rfegion, then one might infer that £ good deal of duplica 
tion" does, -in f&ct, exist. Tabl^ 2 shows the number "of graduate degree 
programs in the thirteen western states and the number of master's degrees 

and doctorates conferred in 1975-76. : 

* 

Residence and Mobility 

.Despite Jtju it i^ o^F comprehensive postsecondary 

education systems in many states, large numbers of students do migrate from 
their home state to attend graduate or professional school. In smaller 
states, typically, opportunities for graduate and professional training are 
limited. In addition, many students choo^p to attend outf-of-state private 
institutions because of their national or regional appeal and reputations.* 
Table. 3 depicts the basic data on residence and mobility of graduate and 
first professional students for fall, 1975, the most recent year for which 



§ Table 2 

GRADUATE OEGREE PROGRAMS AVAILABLE IN THE WEST, AND 
" NUMBER OF OEGREEStCONFERRED, BY BROAO.ARFA, 1975-76 



Broad Suaject Area 



Nomber. of: w 



Gradua te Oegree I faster 1 s- 
Programs in the | Degrees 

Western ( Conferred 
United States I 1975-76 



"Doctoral 
Oegress* 
Conferred 
1975-76 



1 Agriculture and Natural Resources * 
Architecture -and Environmental Oesign 
Area Studies ■ - * 

' Biological Sciences * - 

-Business and Management 

"jCoi: ( Tiinications 

Computer and Inforration Sciences 
Education 
Encinsarins 
Fine and App1 ies Arts 
^oreigit Languages 
Health Professions 
Home Economics 
Law * 1 
Letters 

Library Science 
, Hatheratics 

^.physical Sciences ^ 
Psychology ~~~ 
Public Aff^^Sr^ Services 
Sociafllcj^nces 
Theology 

Interdisciplinary Stucies 
TOTAL 



191 
66 

105 
.32? ■ 

2j|8 
90 

*} 

480 
_.31B" 
254 
256. 
218 
%7 

11 
2$2 

18 

77 
266 

99 
•101 
381 

34 
137 

4,067 



* 777, 
515 * 
— 138 

'929 * . 
.6,021 
. 310 
323' 
9,453 
. 3,321 
1,311 
529 
1 ,987 
284 
. -55 '' 
* 1 ,425 
-1,1130 
475, 
969 
1,129 
2,404 
• 2,289 
195 
210 - 

35,12?.' * 



'190 

. 16 
32 

728 1 " ' 
156 
45- 
\A& 
1,322 
69SV 
.115 
'155 

t 

387 

' 11 
- 187 

758 

614 

71 
902 
123 

65 

6,732 



6 "11 



. - TOTAl GRAOUATE AND FfRST-* PROFESSIONAL STUDENT 
RESIDENTS, THOSE ENROLLED IN-STATE ARO OUT-MIGRANTS 
&T5TATE .11* THE WICHE REGION > FAIL 1975 - 



K- ' ■ 




0 Graduate Students 


1 - 9 


a : First Professional ^S$udcn 




A &|ates " , . 


it) 

* 

^Student'- 
Residents* 


(2) ■ 

* 

Students 
Itemalivfng** 


(3). 

Number 
of Out 
Migrants 


*Rat1o T of 
Students 

Kerwnmng \c} 
ttf Student" 

Residents |1) 


Student 
, Residents* 


. (5) ; - 

Students " 
Remaining** 


Nurober, 

. of Out- 
'Migrants* ' 


v Ratio 
Stude 

to^Stu 
jtes1<fen 




1,622 


. U52 


. 470 


0.71 


167 ~> 


" " 0 


•>167 


0.0 




14,176- 


. 12,501 

* 


1,675 


U« DO 


1 ',59^ . 


■ ' 797 ' 


793 " 


» 


^California,, 


164,339 


150 ,909 


13,430 


6.92* 


, 24,057, 


19,416 , 


-'. 4,641 • ' 


: : V.8 


./.Colorado 


' 10" ( ?81 


7,249 


'\ 3,532 
\ 974 


0.67 


2,478. ' 


■ '1 ,381 . #> 


; \,Q?7 , 


-'1 .0.5 


; Hawaii ~ [ t 


' 2.729^ 


". 1,755 


0.64 


782 


. 1 333* ^ * 


' "* 449- 




Idaho 


5 ,535^ 


2,543 


\992 


0.72 - / 


620 « 


■ - .186 




". 9-3 


; Hon tana - *' 


' 2,832 


1,870 . 


962 t 


0.66 


" 575 


;147- 


"428. 


;'ir:_i 


■ Nevada , - .• 


1 ,708 


1,188 


- ' 520 


-0:70 


• 287- 


L "' vP . 


287 


* 0.0 


New Mexico 1 


5.792. 


4,310 


1,482' 


t 0,74 


1,177 


v ; 535 




^Of4 


-Or«gon . 


9,840 


7,574 


4 2,266 


■ 0.77 


2,793 


l' v 934 > 


809"" 


iVo.7 


Utah ; 


6,095 


■* 4,708 


1» 


* 0.77 


.1.438, 


784; 


« 654 : 


! o'^ 


Washington 

*^fWySming 


10,851 

759 
/ . 
235*059 


* 7,297 
305 


3,554 
454 


0.67 
• 0.40 « 


3,334 
360 


1,803 

' r lW 


11531 , 

';. ' 241 


'0.5 
•0.3 


TOTAl, WICHE States 

"' 


203,361 


31,693 . 


0:87 


' 39,663 ' [ 


27-,485 


12*178 


.0.6 



^ M*e., students whose residence by NCES, definitions is the state Hsted// 
t*1.e.i those students wfio remain in their'home state, 

;* SOURCE: /(fttlo^Centter for Education Statistics 



data U navailable. The figures on the left hand side of Table 3 refer 
to graduate students and illustrate that, typically, ^ne-quarter to 

_ _ - e 

one-third of each western state's residents who attend graduate school 
go out of state^ Califorrvia-and Arizona are notable exceptions to this 



"generalization in that only 8 and 12 percent of graduate students residing 
in these states attend school in other states. On the other hand, sixty 
percent of Wyoming residents who attend graduate school do so in other 
states. Thus, although the overall percentage of students in the West ; 
who v attend graduate school in their home state is higher than the national 
average^(87 percent versus 80 percent), graduate students residing in 
eleven of the thirteen states tend to be more mobile than their counter* 
parts nationwide. This figure is weighted heavily ; by California's nearly 
151,000 students remaining, a figure comprising If^ee-fourtV of the total 
for all- thirteen western states. . ^ \ 



^^Jtoo^lannjng-rssues need to l>e addressed:' (1) whether present- levelVof 

' v : - 1 - :: . 

- mobility represent adequate - access for Western state graduate students, 

: and^(2) whether the lowering of tuition barriers would be jn$t3fie3^byj 

- — *■ 
J the resultijig.. facilitation of interstate cooperation and resource sharing; ; ; 

- a Fir£t v professional students residing in the West tend to be even more mobile 
than their graduate student counterparts. The figures on the right-hand • 
side of Table 3 indicate the, number of first "professional students (e.g., 
law, medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, optometry, osteop&thy, 



podiatry, chiropractic, theology,- etc.) who reside in each state, the number 
- who remain (Itb. , attend school in the^r home state)", and the number of out- 
^ migrants.- These figures indicate that in_seven pf'the thirteen states i~ 



majority of professional students leave the state for training. These data 
attest, in part, to a limited nuiriber of openings in each state and the' 
consequent high level of competition for places. Also, two states, Alaska 
and Nevada, offer no first professional training and several others offer, " 
^training in very few fields. Only California and Oregon provide -many more . 
than half of the first professional places-occupied^yfi^thei^-residents*^ — - 

These data, taken by themselves, do not necessarily indicate a dearth of 
opportunities and may, in fact, represent the reasoned policy of these 
states'in providing funds for a mix of educational^ opportunities and other 
social priorities, while at the same time ensuring an adequate "supply of 
trained practitioners. Many states have sought other mechanisms to provide 
places-for professional students such as use of NICHE 's Professional 
Student Exchange Program and specific bilateral agreements between states. 

: i . ____ hJ v ' - 

Tablje 4 offers another perspective on graduate and professional student 

migration by contrasting the number of student oufcmigrants with the number 
of students coming into the state and giving the net inflow or outflow for 
each state and the region. r n most cases, WICHE states attracted more 
graduate students into their institutions thaji the punter leaving K resulting 
in a positive net figure. The opposite was true foY* first professional stu- 
dents. In nijie of the thirteen states, greater numbers of students left 
their homestate, resulting in a negative net figure. These net figures, for 
professional students may be indicative of two factors: First, the desire 
of professional schools, especially independents, to recruit a heterogeneous 
student body and', second, the dominant position of California's statistics 
(weighted, in part, by a significant number of students coming in through 



Table 4 

NET PATTERNS OF MIGRATION FOR GRADUATE 
ANO FIRST PROFESSIONAL STUOENTS IN THE 
THIRTEEN WI.CHE STATES, FALL 1975 



J '■ 





" Giradrat^^StudeTit^ ~ — 








J<et ^ 

. Graduate and: 
Professlonalj 




- - -nrst rroTesstonai-r students — 


State 


Out of 


Into 


Met 


Out of 


IfUO 


;Net 


















Alaska 


v mix 


An 




I w 




. Mb/ 


-597 ^ 


Arizona 






A fl17 


loft # 




- MO 


3,374/j 


.California 


13,430 


25,510 


12,080 - 


4,641 , 


5,665 


■; 1,024 


13,104 7j 




3,532 


6,183 . 


2,651 


1,097 


: 1,240 


* " 143; , 


> 7Q1 '-"J 

4 ,/*Jpr , - J i 


Hawaii 


974 ' 


1,932 ' 


958 


449 : 


90. , 


/*359 


599 \ 


Idaho 


992 


701 


-291 


434 . 


+ * 94 : " . 


-340.* 


. ;: 63 lJ 


Montana " * 


962 


" 817 


-145 


■ 428 


' 66. - 


. -362" 


. »■ -507 j 


Nevada 


520 


800 


230 ■ 


287 . 


0 : : 


, -287 


: .7 . 


Jlew Mexico 


1,482 


1,717 


235 , 


642 




; -574 1 


-.339 

S 


Oregon 


2,266 


4,585 


2,319 


, .809 


1 ,560- - 


. 751 


3,070 ; 


, Utah 


U387 


2,850 


1 ,463 


654 


472 , 


-18'£ 


1,281 


Washington 


3755*. 


5,670 


2,116 


1 ,53"1 ; 


; 1,741 


210 . 


2,326, 


Wyoming 


454 




260" . 


, 24 J 


/' - ■ 94 


-147 


113 


: TOTAL, WJCHE States 


31,698 


57,211, 


1 ,25,513 ' 


12,178 


.11,245 


\ '-933 


24, 580 ; 



SOURCE; National Center for Education Statistics 
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.WlQHE's Professional Student Exchange Program) and their influence on 
the totals for the region. Because of this latter fact, the reader is ■ 
urged to review the data on a state by state basis. :) 

. '■ " *■ ' . \ 

These data indicate that, on the whole, graduate and first professional 

"students i nTthe^Vfes t are irore motHlV^tfiarf^ 

professional students taken as a nationwide <|roup. Variations in state, 
policy, and thus, opportunity for these students', exist within the region 
and among states. ^Yet, very f^w efforts are finder way to address these r 
issue? and T to recoirmend alternative policies and practice?. The Project 
on Expanding Regional Cooperation in Graduate* arid Professional Education - 
seeks to contribute to, the effectiveness and efficiency of graduate-level _ * 
education in the West by encouraging and facilitating resource sharing. 

• Project activities include: (1) the development of a, data base on graduate. 

" • ■ . ' ■ " ' " V 

-education and the capacity for analytic efforts to support' planning, and 

(2) planning activities in six demonstration- states to develop new patterns 

of cooperation and resource sharing at the graduate levej. * 

This report and others forthcoming are intended to provide information on 
graduate education and to stimulate efforts at cooperation among states 
and institutions,.. The reader's comments, critiques, and, suggestions are 
most welcome. 



Appendix A ^ 
RESIDENT ANO N0NKES10ENT GRADUATE TUITION 
AND FEES AT PUBLIC INSTITUTICtts/lN THE. WEST, 
BY STATE, 1977-1978* 



State and Institution 



-^-ALASKA- 



University lof Alaska-Fairbanks 
University of Alaska— Juneau Senior College 
University of Alaska^Anchorage Senior College 



ARIZONA 



Arizona State University 
Northern Arizona University 
™* University of Arizona 

yl \ - . 1 - . 

CALIFORNIA / 

a ~-\ California Polytechnic State University— 

- San Ciils- Obispo > , 
, .California State Universities: 

* • Sakersfleld - - %' 
*- ' .Doftlnguez Hills 
San Bernardino 

- * - Stanislaus . 

Pomona' 
CMco 
Fresno 
Fulterton . 

Lo#9 Beach * - 

, Los Angeles , 
* Northrwge - 
Sacramento 

Humboldt, State University 
Sari Diego State university 
. ' San Ffancisco State University 

- - Sonoma State College 
University of California: 

- Santa Cruz 
.San Francisco 
Berkeley 

-\ San'Oi^go 
■^Los Angeles ^ 

Santa; Barbara * 

Irvine 

Riverside 

Oavis 

CaORAOQ- 

Mams. State, University 
University of Northern Colorado 
University of Soutjurn Colorado t 
Western State College 
Colorado State University 
'University of Colorado 



\ University 



t of ^aw^ll-H 



Hanoa 



Resident 
Tuition 



Non- 
Resident 
Tuition 



Olfference 

-($).* 



$ 692 
692 
692 



450 
400 
450 



$1292 
1292 
1292 



1640 * 
1400" 
1640> 



$ 600 

? 600 
-600 



1190 
1000 
1190 



"200 


1640 


■?1440' 


194 


163* 


1440 . 


17Q 


1610 . ' 


1440 . . _ 


- 194 ■ ' 


" 1634' 


' 1440 ^ ■ . 


190 • 


1630 " 


1440 . v * 


192 


1632 


1440 . 


\201 


1640 * - 


1439, 


198 ■ 


1638 ' 


1440 


. -■ 230 


" 1670. 


■ 1440 


190 


1630 


' 1440- , 


190- 


1638 


1448 ': 


.190 


, 1630 


* .1440; 


190 : - 


■ >630 


1440 \ . 


190 ■ ' 


- 1630 . - 


- -1440 




\m ■ 


... 1*40 , ,vy. 


184 


1631 


1447 ,4 


170 


1620 , 


1450" " 


8'03 


( 2708 


1905 


791 


2696 


. 1905- - 


770 . 


2675 


1905 


750. 


2655 


1905 


750 


2655 


1905 . 


743 , 


\ 2648 


1905 


735 


• 2640 -* 


1905 


729 ." 


" 2634 


1905 


719 -, * 


2624 , ■ " 


1905 1 ■ 



604 
572 
618 
604 
777 
800 



"*50 



1454 
1859 
1930 
1790 
2375 
2642 



1375 



830 
1287- 
1312 
1186 
1648 
1842 



825 



• 4: 



t . -3 

1' ;, 



:1 1 
^ f 



ERIC"" 0 " 



TSouFce: #twri*in Association of State Colleges and Universities, Office of^Government Relations; and National 



w tocr ... 

of ^tate diversities and Lan^firant Colleges, Office of Research and Information, 

i >'V ; ' 'w "■ 17 



Jx*.- . > - 



State and Institution 



Resident 
Tuition 
(?) 



Non- 
resident 
Tui tion 



Difference ; 



Boise State University 
Idabo^Statfi University 



University of Idaho 
Icwis-Clarfc State College 



MONTANA. 



Eastern Montana College 

Montana College of Mineral Science and 

Technology - 
Northern Montana College 
Wfitern Montana College 
Morgana. Stater University 
University of Montana 



™ . NEVADA 



s University of Nevada— las Vegas 
\ University df^evada— Reno 

HEW MEXICO j -'SI 

New Mexico Highlands University 
/ Western NeW Mexico University 
University of New Nexico 
New Mexico State University 

OREGON ^ ■ 

Eastern' Oregon State College 
^ Portland St^te University. S 
\ South Oregon State College 
Oregon College of Education 
Uh^yersity of Oregon * 
Oregon State University 

UTAH J \ t ■ . . ' 

»„ Univeriity>Qf Utah 
^-Jftah State University 

WASHINGTON* ^-* 

* J Sentta'c V*shington University 
it " Easteftf Washington University 

* Western Wishlngton University 
r : < University^/ Washington 

Washington State University 

HT OWING ."■ , 



A 366 



$140$ 



349 

* $43 , 
s. ; 514 
$2fc 



1161 1 
1152 , 
1158 
1127 
T}66 . 
1-164' " 



545 

555 



jWQ. 
534 


-- _1260_ 
1734 


328 

> 


1028 


519 


1527 


516 


-1524 


* 485 


, 1493 


-534 


1542 ' 


546 


' ' • 1914 


613 


; 1981"" 


■ 756 


1878 


■528 


1500 



$1040/ 
~-860i 



tyersity of Wyoming 



651- 
651 
651 
741 
740 



434 



\ 



; 1028V 
\ 1051 , 
1510' 
' 1548 ~ 



■ 1368^ 
"" 1299- * 
n 1305" v 
* - .1274 
. ' 1313 • 
" .1311 



1200.* 
: 700 



1008 

1008' 
1008 
1008 
1368 

:1368- 



1122. 
972 



679' 
708 
996 
1026 



V 



1420 
1416 



2256 
2256 
2256 
-2736 
2736 



1400 



147 
147 
'147 
147 
147 
147 



675' 
861. 



1605 * 
1605 
1605 
1995 
1996 . 



966 



ERJC , 



V'*$ 996 t 
f (170 to 1166) 

$ 546 

■ . $ 545 



13 



18 



$1708'. 
(1028 to 2736) 

$1766 ■ 

$,1632. 



$1849' ' 
(147 to 1996) 

$1220 

*1087 



Apfiendix'B 

PH.D. PROGRAMS AVAILABLE Id SIX WESTERN STATES ,* NUMBER OF DOCTORAL DEGREES 



AWARDED AIJD AVERAGE NUMBER OF OEGRKeTAWARDEO PER PROGRAM, 1975-76 



■ . v 


. Number _of Major 
fields of Study 
at Institutions 

Within Six States 


• 

Hunger of 
Doctoral Degrees 
Aw^rded^ ' 


Number ofPrbqrams 
WhicfrDid Not" 
Award Ariy : ± ; 
Doctorates 
in 1975-70 f x 


of DegtSaes-' 
Cgnferred,^ 
Per Program^"" 


Agriculture and H*utr&] Resources 


58 


73 


37 ' * 


. - , 1.3 + ; - 


Architecture and Enviornmental Design 


17 








wrea studies 


- 15 


12 v 


12 * - 


v 0.8/^^^ 


Biological Sciences 


66 


133 


14 


; .2.0; > r 


^flustnes? and Management 


44 






- 0 • £ - * 1 


: CowminlcaMons 


16 


7 




V _.^ ,,0/4 


Computer -and -Information Sciences 


12 


5 ' . J 




- . 0v4" * ^ 


: Education . 


106 


AAA 

303 


■ ' w " 53 


-Engineering 


80 


70 . , :V 


48 




-■ f ,Fins and Applied A^ts* 


47 


25 


■ 30 




;t ? oreign Languages 


24 


* - 
* *9 


16 


. 1 .2 ■ ./ r 


.Health Professions 


9 - - - 




2 ' 


n 1 - 

Z.1 


ffawne Economic^ 


-8 - 


7 * 


7 ' . 


. 0. 1 - ' „ 


-Letters " " * ^ 






7 4 17 


i r. 


, Library Science 


2 4 . 






'£l.5-,.' • 


^Mathematics 


15- 


',. ■". 37 


2'/ ;'" ' ' 


2.5 , 


r Physical. Sciences 4 * 


74 


,157 


25.. : 




^Psychology 


14 




v 3 


.5.3 ';;" * 


; Pujbllp Affairs and Services - 


8 


1 


7- 




.^Social Sciences - 


77 


. 149 


- 18 . 


".K9 , 


^Interdisciplinary Studies 


7 


, n 


' 0' , . 


1.2 ; 


:V TOTAL ^ ; 


740 , 


1222 


366 (49.4X) 





AV^-y-] fictional Center fio^ Education Statistics, Earned Decrees Conferred* 1975-76. 
^^ SrDfeL tx states are: . Alas^ Idaiho* ftontana t New K^xlco* Oregon, and Washington. 



Apptend^x;C' - * . 

GRADUATE ENROLLMENT^ AT STATE UNIVERSITIES AND LAND-5RANT- COLLEGES 

FALL 1976 AND FALL 1977 



Alask a - 
tfnfvmUy of Alaska 
Fairbanks 

ArUotta 

" Vlzona State University 
.University of Arliona 

Ca liforn ia _ - — 

University of California 
Berkeley 
Oavls 
Irvine 
tos Angeles 
Riverside 
■ S4n Itfegb* . . 
Sen Francisco 
Santa. Bartara 
' Santa Cru£ 

Colorado Stat* University 
University. oF Colorado 

Moulder * * ' 

Colorado Sprlnos 

Denver , * 
, Med Center 

University of Hawaii 
Kanoi__ 

^ HHo 



iifiha ----- 

UnTver s 1 ty"oMga h0 

Wontana ; - , . ~- ^ 
Honiara Ufliwrstty Systew " 
East Hontapa " 
Kin/Science' and-^Technologjr 
Montana State 
Kor&ern Montana , 
' ' UnlveriltMf-Mwten* 
Western Hontana" 

Nevada * -* 
(JnTVers1ty~oT Nevada Reno 

NeV *texjco ^- - 

^TiSnVIeo State University 
University- of Sew Kexlco 

* Oregon SUt* University 
University of Oregon 

Utah 

^GSTiversUy of Utah 
"Utah State University 

Washington State University 
University of tfashln^Lnh 

, U^ojnln^ * 1 

U^W^tty of Wyomipfj 



Fall 1976 



Z45 



6,377 



11,772 
5.041* 
U397* 

20,97^ 
1,403 
4,633* 
1,367* 
4.395 
4*251 



3,472 

3*615 
394 
1,719 

336 



3,146 
ti/A 



MM 



560 
86Z* 



1,3S4 
3,456 



Z.03G 
H/A 



5,040 
1,12? 

1 ^973 
7,230 



Fall 197T* 



Z77 



1.221 

**Syctijer'i"of itudrnts /nftfinrired nn a differ* it basis 



5,732 
6,S64 



8,126 

2.943 

1J35 ' 

8.047 

1,327 

1,473 

m 

1,913 
349 



3,853 

v v 
-"3.5$* 

1.866 
- 362 



: Z7 



KZ89 



433 

20 
53? 



9Z5 



1,313 

-M37 



2^073 
3,132 



4,813 
1,173 



4 7,C33 



3.431 * . 
In 1076 than In 1977. 



Percent Chtnoe 
1976 to 1977 



not -computed 

■ 7.6£; 



not conouted 
not apputed 
not computed: 
not coated 
not computed 
~*ot computed 
; not compute* 
.not confuted 
not counted 



r 



- t r f3 

H-7& 
S.lS 
„ 7<7X 



15,4: 



9,21 



7,11" 



not jcodpbted 



S.ltf 
l.» 



- 4.4Z 

5.0* 



4;8* 



not 

J: 



<ownut«f 



Source: rnml1i>i.t St^. Uiitv-rsitf- »M I* Wr^ r^ll^v WA, -J? J* ^f^l'l^JiafJi^rti.- 
l!nfvi*rslM<N * *-r.u* r^JI *♦ f 01 If//, flif itt of P*.***^ mvl hitonvitlon. ir-itlonal to^ionon 
/of SUt^ IJlll^MlUCji JH'I .Ktlf v tji* LoUfT- - * ^ _ , 



15 



20 



PROJECT ON EXPANDING REGIONAL COOPERATION 
IN GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

Advisory Council 



-^Alaska / 

Kefry-D.Romesburg* 

Executive Director 
' Alaska Commi ss*k> nr on 
Postsecortdary education 



Arfeotii 

LefaFtA&ton 
StateSenator 
Arizona State Senate 

William B. Phillips (Alternate) 
Academic Planning Coordinator 
. Arizona Board of Regents 

; CaUfojnta 

Harold Gefogue ^ * , t 
Principal Program Analyst > 
Joint Legislative Budget Co m mittee 
j-^llfo^teUgistalarer''^ 

Patrick CalJar) 
Director v 

California Posf secondary Education 
_ -Commission % - * 

Colorado 

J. Bussell Nefson v. 

Acting Chancellor 

University of Coforado at Boulder 



Joy Stevenson 
Doctoral Student , 
University ol Colorado 

Hawaii 

_ — — -*- ~ 
Howard P. McKaughan 
f Dean of the Graduate School 
University of Hawaii, Manoa 

Idaho 

Lawrence H. Rice* 

Dean of the Graduate School 

Idaho Stale University 

Montana 

JoEllen Es tens on 4 
Slate Represents live 
Montana Slate Legislature 



Nevada 

*i 

Eugene Groteput ~* * 
* professorfcf Foreign Languages 

and Literature 
* University ot Nevada 

**■ 

New Mexico - - J 

McAllister Hull 4 ' . 
Provost 

University ot New Mexico 0 



Oregon 

torenL Wyss 4 ^ : " r ■ 

Member Executive Committee . 
Board qf Higher Education 

Utah ; J- f 

LeonMcCarrey * + f " 
Deputy Commissioner \ 
Utah State Board of pegenls - ^ ; 

Washington 

'■Patrick Morgan ^ r ' 
Department of Political Science 
Washlngidn^Stal^iVersh^ 7~ 



* Wyoming 

Patrick Qoealy ->i>*L- 
— Trustee ol the OnlversityT 
-of Wyoming ; 

Edward P. ^aVubauskas {Alternate) 
Academic Vice President 
University of Wyoming " 



Demonstration States Coordinating Committee* tr" 



V 



"Alaska 1 . 1 ■ ' 

Mildred H^Banfield 

Member, Board of Regents . 

University ot Alaska J 

Malta 

Frank Lundberg 

governor's Office State Capitol 

. p!JftordM*Trump (alternate) 
"Deputy OJrector for Academic Planning 
State Boanlof Education 



Montana 

IrvfogEOayton 

Deputy Co mmlssioner for 

Academic Affairs , - 

the Monlana University Gyslem 
* ' 

New Mexico 

Robert Huff 

Executive Secretary 

Board of Educational Finance 



Oregon . T- 

,#oy Ueuallert. ■ , ' 

Chancellor 

Oregon Syste^oMgher Education 

Washington * ' 

William Chance * 

Deputy Coordinator 

Council of Postsecondary Education 



Oem&nty&ton States Coordinating Committee atao mctutte*»wte*isfcod Advisory Coi^i? mernbo/ from frith d«nw»t'»tioj[* stata 



